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small a space he had broken, began at once to abuse Rash-
leigh.
'You don't get the laugh of me that way/ he said threaten-
ingly. 'If you haven't done every inch of your job by sun-
down, you will go to court and find out that there was no
gammon about Bob Arlack/
As the day went on he began to wish himself back at Emu
Plains. The work was heart-breaking and back-breaking, and
during the last two hours he plied his hoe to the accompani-
ment of sneers and curses from his employer; but managed to
get his portion of land broken a few minutes after sunset, with-
out having once given way to the temptation to fling insolent
answers in the teeth of his tormenter. His job done, aching
in every inch of his body, he crawled over to his hut, dropped
on to his bed and, without even troubling to prepare any
food, slept until morning.
Arlack was typical of a large class of settlers in New South
Wales at that time. To him a Government servant was
simply a slave, a mechanism for making money by means of
merciless overworking. If any man broke down physically
under the strain of the often too heavy and unaccustomed
work, they simply returned the weaklings to establishment,
and took new ones in exchange. It was only recently that
Sir R. Darling, the then Governor, had introduced regula-
tions to compel the supply to the convicts of an equitable
quantity of food and clothing, and even so a common system
of evasion was practised by the settlers, against which the
victims had practically no appeal or recourse. They were
mostly half-starved, spirit-broken wretches who were as
likely to receive punishment as incorrigibles or crawlers if
they applied for relief to the magistrates; and even If they
happened to win an appeal against a master, he was always
able by renewed cruelty to make them regret their success.
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